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IMPRESSIONS AND INFLUENCES 


T should be almost axiomatic that if one wishes to obtain some adequate 
understanding of opinion in the United States, he must consider the 
nation as a whole; above all he definitely cannot find an accurate barometer 
in New York City nor, perhaps, in several other giant metropolitan areas. 
The same applies to Paris in relation to the whole of France. Yet often 
enough correspondents and commentators come forward with authentic- 


sounding statements that America or France thinks thus and so within 


twenty-four hours after the event on which the thinking presumably is 
based. Even opinion-taking polls, assertedly conducted on a quasi-scientific 


basis, have often gone awry for the simple reason that what is to be tab- 


ulated is an intangible. How much less then is a correspondent or com- 
mentator equipped to pontificate in such matters. 


These are holdover ideas evoked by the letter of J. Mark McCloskey 


on which we commented editorially in the March issue—in particular his ch 
judgment about the “impression on the art world in general” made by 
SPIRIT. The objective of extending and deepening SPIRIT’S influence 
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has often been a matter of serious and lengthy discussion by its Editors 
and by the Directors of its publisher, THE CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA. At the same time there has been no theory nor desire to make 
an impression on anything so ill-defined as “the art world,” whatever that 
might be. (Parenthetically we might note that insofar as poetry is con- 
cerned, it is more the academic than any other “world” which dominates 
the field today.) There has been no smugness in the thought that any 
thing like a “drive” or a “crusade” to make SPIRIT a potent factor would 
be illy-conceived. The reasonings might find some analogy in the fact that 
the more a man attempts to impress all and sundry with his importance the 
less he is apt to win conviction of that importance. Within limits set by 
practical considerations, SPIRIT naturally in its efforts to obtain additional 
subscribers, like any other merchant with his wares, proclaims its merits. 
But no matter how much it proclaims, the judgments must come from 
those who see and appraise according to their individual taste, and the best 
any editorial board can do is to attempt to make its product as excellent 
as is possible within the standards it has determined. Hence SPIRIT has 
never been engaged in any pursuit to do more than widen its reading public 
and if “influences” are to be an end-result, they must develop and have 
weight in ways which are totally unmeasurable. 

That in its near-twenty-five years of publication, SPIRIT has been with- 
out influence and has failed to make an impression is a judgment which 
can only be based on insufficient information. Let us again refer to a letter 
elsewhere in this issue from a newcomer to SPIRIT, Frater Gilbert Beyer. 
When he states that the poetry in SPIRIT in recent years is “greatly im- 
proved” over that it published in the 1930s, he states a fact which the 
editors of SPIRIT themselves have long recognized. Indeed any intelligent 
reader could reach the same conclusion were he to compare the poems in 
the last SPIRIT anthology, Sealed unto the Day, with the first, From the 
Four Winds. We might also recommend a study of poetry published in 
general Catholic magazines today in contrast to that of the first decades of 
this century. The marked improvement in quality cannot be attributable 
entirely to the influence of SPIRIT, but we are confident that the very 
existence of SPIRIT has played a contributory part. This, we might add, is 
not only by what SPIRIT és and what it has published but by that operation 
which remains private between its editors and aspiring poets—the Bureau 
of Criticism. Meanwhile we are in no position to conduct a research to 
list and pinpoint where and how SPIRIT’S impress has been made, but 
it might be one which some scholar would find an interesting theme for a 
doctorate in literature thesis. 
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AIRPORT FAREWELL 


How can you teach an angel not to fly 

Or an aging child to fear the autumn thunder, 
I ask myself and you. And for reply 

Your breath comes deeper with a lifting wonder 
As the huge moth, throatily idling the runway, 

Points beyond the horizon to the sunway. 


Your kiss is a brush of heaven. Then you turn 
With a final, sad, compassionate, loving smile. 
Oh yes, it was better to marry, but I burn 
Unquenchably, though all the waters of the Nile 
Flood me, and I face knowledge new found, 
Bitter in the lost soul, to the earth bound. 

LOUIS HASLEY. 


BEGGAR’S GOWN 


I miss the gipsies of my youth and the holiday of fear 

When the wagons passed through town to my mother’s solemn nod, 
And the magic rose like water to the clouds that capped my dreams 
And fell in silver at my feet, twice spent as memory. 


What I heard was singing on the wind’s thin lips 
And the wagon’s idle percussion, 
Drummed and cymbaled from a donkey’s stubborn choice of miles. 
What I heard was singing—wild as the sea’s green acres 
Where the sheathed and ready dolphin stitched the sky and deep, 
Wild singing and frantic and lonely as the night is young to the fire’s eye. 
What I saw was dancing to the toss of tambourine and curls 
And the fire sparks that joined their separate deaths. 
What I saw was wild and free and tongued in flame 
Against the town’s dark shawl. 
And, lest they steal me away as the legend teased my years, 
I led my shadow home to the tamest sort of bed 
Where my prayers died wondering as the dogs barked frosty cold 
Who wore the beggar’s gown. 
HARRY W. PAIGE. 
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NO BOY CAN BE ALL SOLDIER 


The boy who looks from these, my soldier’s eyes 
Is proud and shy. The beautiful dark head 
(Wave, as always, designedly smoothed down), 
Recalls a teacher’s cuff, a mother’s shoulder, 
And an old mongrel dog secreted in his bed 
Licking his cheek good-night. 

Promotion stripes are only shadows 

Across as many sun-dials, recording 

Time and growth and hapless rumors of war. 


(The boy within my soldier could not kill 
A friend, and all men are his friends.) 


In my heart he is more at home at twelve, 

Asking impertinent questions, shaking the blackboard 
With laughter, unprofane, so uncontrollable 

Even the teacher can scarcely trap her smile. 


His blue jeans in the laundry must be emptied 

Of marbles, bits of granite, nails, dead bats; 

The pockets gingerly turned inside-out— 

Chambers of horror, vaults of curiosity. 

He is about to erupt in sudden tears 

And stomp into his room, slamming the door behind him. 


No boy can be all soldier, and no man 

Exists who is not partly boy 

Crouching beneath his tailored dignity. 

This lovely part-time soldier, enough man 

For two, is one boy I can only see 

Diving brown and straight and naked into a pond, 
Chasing Indians or outlaws with a whoop, 
Studiously hooking earthworms for his line, 
Grinding his teeth over the grammar-book, 
Winding his short right arm on the pitcher's mound; 
Or prone on muddy snow in January’s thaw, 
Motionless in grace, oblivious and mute, 

One ear pressed close against the answering ground. 











If so he lies in battle, prone on death, 

His manhood proved and broken, God will bend 

To take his hand, and fatherly, attend 

The strangled prayer of a boy’s failing breath. 
MARGARET BREWSTER CHARD. 


SPIRIT NEEDS MORE SPACE 


Here, in the empty places of my exile, 

I feel a truth that never can be told, 

I, and the wild goose circling overhead; 
Here beside the ocean, unreplenished 

From genesis, amid the noise of flowers 
And gulls’ high laughter. No longer child, but woman 
Haunted, I know that all the losers do 

Not fall, and all who fall are not the losers. 
Lewd, lascivious, whining body, raw 

Pound of flesh, pale body sweetly wrought 
On crimson bed of birth, 

The spirit needs more space. 


Say I spoke in spindrift, locust, moon, 
And wear October oak, wear fur of frost. 
Loving the warm, the fleshed. Or say I am 
The sting of ice, of fire; say I speak 

In grass and eager sap, 

In silence. Say I have been falling rain 
And star, a queen, a drab, a sky-reflecting 
Puddle in a slum. 


Say I built gauds to impossible perfection, 
Say stone and leaf and sea are brain, are sinew, 
Are whole, unbounded Me. 

Twin ghosts, 
Who come unbidden and remain to sup, 
Time and pain are written in white ink: 
On cloud-cool bed of gentle death, all body, 
Nerves and sinew ravel like a rope, 
And lose the burden in the thrifty earth. 

KATHERINE GORMAN. 
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A BOOKMARK FOR THE SPACE AGE 


More fantastic than the old dish 
That ran away with the spoon 
Are the flying saucers whizzing 
Around like small moons, plastic 
Models of which can be seen 
In red, blue, yellow and green, 
On the overcrowded counters 
Of every dime to a dollar store 
By the score. 
Once it was child’s play 

When a man stood in the night 
With a key and a kite 
To unlock time’s stormy thunder 
For his wonder. 

But he masters 
Metaphor in small dimensions, 
Is slow to dare and burst full blown 
Out of his own fearful contentions, 
And tie together ends as loose 
As Divine Providence and Mother Goose. 

JAMES GALLAGHER. 


MONASTERY VISITORS’ ROOM 


Now that our greetings are over 

A silence has fallen upon us. 

I notice that you are wearing 

The color you know I love. 

After laying fresh wood on the fire, 

I smooth out the folds of my cassock 

And together we watch the fingers of flame 
Caress the rough jowls of a log. 


Ah, but once this log 
Was alive in the forest outside, 
A tree that storms could not tame. 
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I must be careful 
That only the casual word falls between us, 
That no spark is kindled. 


Yet, “Is it too late?” you ask, 
And the plumes of your small hat quiver, 
“Have you so quickly forgotten?” 


How can I tell you 
That yours is a flame 
That would burn me to ash? 
You would not know of the bush ablaze 
With a fire that never consumes. 
MYRA SCOVEL. 


TIMBER LINE 


Still in the still room with the solitary sleeper 
and the corpus on the cross more alive, 

the electric clock the only steady weeper, 
the women in the kitchen as a hive, 


the boy stood and looked down on his father 
all his worlds looked up to heretofore 
and the old man seemed the same or rather 
whiter and he did not laugh nor snore; 


the laced lips straight without the twist of wit, 
the eyes chaste against the lust of learning 

as if at last they knew the better of it 

and saw death only worth the wear of earning. 


The boy thought first a prayer could sit # upright 
and make it man again and would have said 

the prayer twice over in the aching night, 

but found a fitness in his father dead, 


a buried splendor in austere arrangement, 

tiny beside death’s magnitude he found it 

and saw for the first time in his growth’s estrangement 

time’s mountain and the way things creep around it. 
HERBERT A. KENNY. 
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VARIATIONS ON A SPIRITUAL EXERCISE 


To Gerard Manley Hopkins 
I 


Scald me, Scotus, 
with the molten sun 
of your Marylove; 


fall fire and pour 
fluidity of light 
in the willowbright 


break of bells, 
where the bronze noon 
strikes pinpoint 


fear in the bones 
of the fallen saints— 
O hypocrite heart, 


to beg such grace 
as it cannot bear; 
beg instead rain 


in the cool caves, 
beg for the green world, 
lush fountains 


and snowy atmospheres; 
let Duns abscond 
the dull drought, 


whose subtle powers 
shall drink the sun 
like chaliced wine— 


but you, heartseed, 
seek by sheltering brook 
the dank dark earth; 
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fellow in fallow 
your unfamed breed, 
grow like the weed; 


flourish in the wild 
and wilderness wet— 
your sundreams forget. 


II 


Spare Christ, 

my mouth cracks 
dry and cannot 
taste the waters 


of praise which 

flow from the well— 
springs of love, 

for nothing so 


stills the voice 

as to sing 

without conviction; 
in the garden 


of dread indifference, 
where showering light 
drifts down 

like abstract sound, 


the luxurious well 
and cool green trees 
assume the shapes 
of hollow growth— 


I cannot drink, 
but only await 
the moist of morning 
to touch my lips. 
THOMAS P. MCDONNELL. 
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Two Poems by John C. L’Heureux, S.J. 


JEANNE D’ARC 


Midsummer and the locust song 
bleeds in the trees and stains 

these sunrise hours red with strong 
are lonely, the strong in chains 
keeps vigil alone in the tower, 
listening. 


At dawn my fluid bells 
intone their angelus, each hour 
steeples speak a voice that swells 
over the pastures and into my heart, 
whispering Joan, Joan. 

And the song 
of locust, bleeding, stains the start 
of another day with its strong 
are lonely. 


Now the crimson sun 
creeps my tower walls to fire 
the window boasting day begun 
and Joan awaiting the pyre. 


Yet better far a death by burning 

than life entombed within these gray 

stone walls; flames are better than yearning 
always the furrowed rich brown clay 

beneath my feet, the sunlight streaming 
through orchard boughs, the clear churchbell 
at lauds and matins: wanting, dreaming 
these is constant death. My voices tell 


me better the fire. 


Midsummer song 
of locust now bleeds in the trees 
and stains my hours red with strong 
are lonely; 
but blessed churchbells ease 
my fear and whisper Joan, Joan. 
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No voices now of angels, only 
the silence of dawn, in prison, alone, 
and locusts singing strong are lonely. 


THE ROCK 


August and the tired surf 

beats unceasing at the leaning bluff it carved 
out of the rock over unhurrying years 
wearing out its time till time be filled 

and it retire again 

to a raindrop or a tear without divine breath. 


There is an iron threnody 

thrilling in and out the bones of skeletons 

at sea-depth, the wail of lost 

and frustrate, of Andromache and year-worn Helen 
and the maid calied Joan. 


August and the threnody 

beats and echoes under the leaning bluff 

of perdurable rock, strong as weaving 

of Andromache and Helen’s beauty 

and chains about the feet of Joan. 

And the wail from sea-depth 

flailing the rock rushes gurgling 

among the small unbarnacled stones, torturing them. 


The sea accuses, mocking faith with fate 
and beauty with decay and trust with fire: 
crush the infamous rock. 


Even in the heat of summer 

though the rock be worn and worn and worn 

by relentless waves, though for eternity 

the ceaseless and malicious dash at it, i" 
breaking themselves, t 
though it chip and in places slide 

and appear to totter perilously, 

Still it remains the rock, leaning, protecting 

the sea that beats at its foundations. 
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A LITTLE NIGHT MUSIC FOR A YOUNG 
NUN’S PROFESSION 


Locked in a dream of sleep 
The night slipped by: 
With the pure rain falling 
From the tall sky 

On the grasses’ edge and leaves 
Of trees. This was the ground 
I signed away, with its roots 
And its fruits and its flowers; 
While now in the round 

And lessening darkness 

I listened for hours 

To the rain’s clean sound. 


O, I remember the labor 

Of drawing up water from wells 
For the foolish flowers I planted: 
Hyacinths, ivy, and daffodils. 

And I prayed for a spring or a river 
To flow in the shallows and hollows, 
For natural water to gather 

At the rim of the yellow willows. 
But He who was given the garden 
Came down and leaned on the gate, 
And by the merest flick of His finger 
He laid on it serest drought. 


Now as I lie adreaming 

The rain rains down; 

And I cannot tell if the garden 

Is His, or my own. 

But I will go out and will tend it 
With all my powers 

Till it lavish His Grace, the Warden, 
With fragrant flowers; 

And I will dwell in it wholly 

Nor know another care, 
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Till He to whom it was given 
Deigns to encounter me there. 


Locked in a dream of sleep 
Of garden and water and prayer, 
The night is at odds with the morning 
And all things fair. 
GERVASE TOELLE, O.CARM. 


STARS AND A GIRL 


How the cold adversity of winter nights 

Brings out the bright courage of the stars! 

Here where I breathe amid the fast and falling snow of minutes; 
Beneath these brimming metaphors of utmost light, 

This curving toss of stars and run of ringing whiteness. 

Here in this dark and hollow drift of time, 

In this rich rhetoric, in this roll of night 

That rushes softly toward the blessed day... . 


My Lady, I pause here in this imperfect world of rimes, 
Under this tireless whirl of starscape, , 

In this world of forced sounds and mixed metaphors, 
And offer you this jump of lovemost thoughts, 

Tin-words and copper-concepts hard with meaning, 

And blow a prayer across this endless drop of silver, 
Against these shining sacramentals of the night, 

And brood on you as bright and loyal as these sinless stars. 


My music and my morning 
My grandeur and my grace 
My maiden and my longing. 


You, my Queen, who have silhouetted me, 

Down all the unaccented virtues of my life 
So dimple-deep, 

Through all the mispronunciations of my ways, 

My misspelt days. . . 
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By all my long and periodic prides— 
Some thousand venial sins ago. 


My white burning and eternal beauty 
My shining and my freshness 
My gold and silver, 


Who wrote poetry across my soul, 
And sang in my heart all my love long. 
HARRY GANLEY, C.SS.R. 


ABOVE THE SEA, PACIFIC 


Above the sea, the gulls rise, turn and rise. 
They almost disappear into the light 
Seen through one opening in the gray sky. 
The light is even, restful to the eyes, 
Where the gulls almost disappear from sight. 
The light is higher than the gulls are high. 


I learn from circumstances plain as this 
Whatever meanings I conclude from these 
Events that happen in a scene of sea 
And sky and gulls, the natural that is 
Always occurring to the eye that sees 
Something beyond the natural to see. 


The light, for instance, the immaculate light 
The gulls will not attain, it is so high, 
Higher than they, higher than they can fly, 
So white, whiter than the gulls are white, 
Wings my mind, a momentary sigh 
Of feathers in a wind to terrify 


Yet glorify me toward the heights, a bliss 
The gulls seem to attain; the light to bless 
Toward them and me, as feathered to such rise, 
A marriage into heaven, the abyss, 
Between that source and us, streamed out, a less 
Impossible ecstasy, surprise 
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Of a survival, as the gulls are turning; 
And I attending with them in desire 
Wear such wings of light into such light 
That now this light is as a shadow burning 
Indestructibly wisdom of a fire 
Turning my risings into the lasting height. 
JOHN FANDEL. 


LITTLE THEATER—INTERMISSION 


The clothes, mostly semi-exotic, 
Mount faces, carven and wrought. 
Ideas are the common narcotic 

For stilling the tremors of thought. 


Conversations glitter and flourish 
With that brilliance of topic and word 
Which result when the speakers all nourish 
The hope that they'll be overheard. 
PATRICIA DUFF MCGINLEY. 


WHOM BEAUTY WOUNDS 


It is Beauty’s prerogative to wound. 

Hiding her poniards in chords, in flowers, 

She stabs with sound and scent or, having tuned 
The heart to her key, breaks it. Wooing hours 
Out of my time, music out of my tongue, 

I have travailed in her thorn-prints, loving 

The bee she sics on the heart’s honey;—long stung, 
This heart goes pulse-in-hand for her engloving. 


Whom Beauty wounds is never free of her, 
Yet her wounds have depths which complement that height 
Out of whose shadow all tapers fail of light. 
Omnipresent angel, troubling the heart’s water, 
Her tears have healing, and in heaven’s sight 
Man is naught, wanting her imprimatur. 

GEORG CHAPMAN. 
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NIGHT TO REMEMBER 


Perverse, disconsolate, and out of joint 

With dull realities like bedtime, school, 

And manners, he takes his cap and shuffles out 
Toward the barn. Spring’s last snow in the dark 
Tickles his face and turns to flecks of water. 


Pausing in the henhouse, he can hear 
The nightlong muffled smail-talk, as of girls 
In dormitories after lights, foolish and throaty with sleep. 


“Who's there?” twits a light-sleeping swallow. 
Warm feathered darkness of the distant eaves 
Caresses his cold ear before all’s well. 

His feet, now Indian, approach the stable. 


Before he switches the light on, he knows 

He has missed the hour, and the calf has come. 
The cow is glowing with tranquility, 

Licking the wet coat smooth, rolling an eye 

To greet his reverent wonder and his praise. 

This is her moment out of many days, 

Her annual show of pride. He kneels and blesses 
The sodden bull-calf. Wordlessly he thinks 

Of miracles and long needs all fulfilled: 
Something his own, that he will never break, 
That moves and tries to stand on rangy legs, 

And falls, sniffing his hand with moist black nose. 


We wanted a heifer, he remembers—yet 

How close to Heaven can a small boy get? 

He stands again to rub the mother’s neck 

And stroke her ears. “Good Bossy, good old girl!” 
New-shared love enwraps the three like warmth 
And summer’s promise, and the end of school. 


Before he clatters in to tell the news, 

He fastens the barn door, looks at the sky, 

Stretches and feels his bones and muscles growing 

With Spring like sudden tears; and no more snowing. 
MARGARET BREWSTER CHARD. 














“THE AUTUMN AND THE FALL OF LEAVES’’ 
I 


They fall, as light, the sidling autumn leaves, 
As flickering flames that smoulder where they fall. 
The least of sounds that may be heard at all; 
Soft as a bird that rustles in the eaves, 

Soft as a sigh, this motion is, of theirs; 

Gesture as gentle as a mute caress; 

More evanescent than the lightest stress 

Men put upon their sacred whispered prayers. 
Autumn has mixed her cup of new-spiced wine; 
Never was earth more full of scent than now. 
Not even Spring, with blossom on the bough, 
Could with her youth such plenitude combine. 


What pageantry displayed on Wealden sod! 
Autumn has set the woods on fire with God. 


II 


It is upon a mood of parentage, 

Fruition and repose, the dead leaves fall; 

Strewing earth’s catafalque with broidered pall, 
The waning year’s last solemn embassage. 

Such gorgeous pageantry this season brings, 

Men look and learn and hold astonished breath, 
Guessing, there is no glory save through death— 
(Autumn’s maturity prepares new Springs). 
Earth’s fairest fruits safe-housed in barn and field, 
Dreams she again of coulter and of plough; 

Feels the seed stir, which is new-sown but now; 
Dreams that it swells and bursts, and counts the yield. 


At Autumn’s gate stands Michael with his sword: 
And at its close, All Hallows with their Lord. 
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Ill 


The air of Autumn is both new and old— 

She walks through morning at a leisured pace; 
Calm reminiscence mellowing her face, 

As she goes, queenly, clad in cloth-of-gold. 

At this peculiar season of the year, 

Thoughts of their destiny, to men come strong; 
Proving they do not to this world belong, 

They feel the “Yonder” realer and more near. 
The shortening evenings now at last suggest 
Security, and friends, and fires of home 

Where, round the hearth, are seats for all who come 
And, with the laughter, Christ, the honored Guest. 


Men come, through dying, to their hallowing: 
Autumn goes pregnant with perennial Spring. 
MABEL TOTTIE, F.c. 


A PLEA TO MY BEATRICE 


Trust not that love which is full and soft, 
Nor trust a heart cast in the all-male-mold; 
Nor hold at all with that lover who goes daft 
Over your charms set-off in white and gold. 


One would have you flesh alone; one would have you stone: 
One would have you for his flitting-place— 

But this heart would have you for yourself alone; 

A pulse, a breathing, and a lasting Grace. 


Oh, kindle not darkly like Dante’s Star, 
Undoing what little of heaven I hold! 
Be your heart a shell for this voice afar 
That a sweeter tale than Dante’s may be told. 
GEORG CHAPMAN. 
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MUSIC AND MEANING IN POETRY 
By M. WHITCOMB HEss 


N Longfellow’s translation of Goethe’s “Wanderer’s Night Song,” which 
has been called one of the finest lyrics in the German language, we read: 


O’er all the hilltops Uber allen Gipfeln 

Is quiet now, Ist Ruh, 

In all the treetops In allen Wipfeln 

Hearest thou Spiirest du 

Hardly a breath; Kaum einen Hauch; 

The birds are asleep in the trees: Die Végelein schweigen im Walde. 
Wait; soon like these Warte nur, balde 

Thou too shalt rest. Ruhest du auch. 


In comparing this literal version with the original we see how almost all 
the poetic beauty has escaped the translator. It can be said that the poetry 
is in the simplicity and quietude the lines breathe, an atmosphere that Long- 
fellow’s poems with its awkward inversions (almost identical in form with 
the German where the inversions come naturally in the tongue) was un- 
able to carry over. Nor is the above translation a-typical of translations 
generally. What Samuel Johnson told Boswell once is a fact of daily expe- 
rience to the translator who knows—with Clarence Mangan and how many 
others?—that any good “translation” is a wholly new poem. “You may 
translate books of science exactly, and you may also translate history,” 
Johnson said, “but poetry cannot be translated.” He added, “Therefore it 
is the poets that preserve the languages, for we would not be at the trouble 
to learn a language if we could have all that is written in it just as well in 
a translation.” 

But if the beauties of poetry cannot be preserved in any language except 
that in which it was originally written, the reason is not far to seek. When 
poetry unites music and meaning to communicate at once on the intellec- 
tual and emotional levels of perception, the nature “imitated” (or mirrored ) 
by the poet is that of language expression. Thus the power of the verbal 
symbol to carry the truth of things directly is portrayed in the art. As I 
have said elsewhere the music seems to act as a kind of Roentgen ray on 
the meaning. It is just this melodic-meaning structure that prevents trans- 
lations into another language; and it is this organic structure, showing the 
unity of the linguistic content and the ideal motion, that is of special signifi- 
cance to the student of semantics or language-reference. 
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The importance of the presence of music in poetry (as it bears witness 
to the true nature of verbal behavior) appears in the power with which the 
poetic proposition stands not as a picture or any other form of symbolic 
representation of an actual state of affairs but as the living truth-situation 
itself. (The identity is, to be sure, one of “essence” as well as of “existence,” 
for inviolability of essence and/or existence is all-important in verbal com- 
munication.) For music, as the ancients well know, images mental states. 
Furthermore, it images those states, not by way of some side-effect or even 
by expressing the motives producing them, but as a direct representing of 
the mental states whatever they are. “Rhythms and melodies,” we find Aris- 
totle saying, “are based on certain states of mind and produce certain states 
of mind.” He added that melodies are active, “and actions are the signs of 
the states of mind.” 

The last-century physicist Helmholtz’s study of tones (Die Lehre von 
den Tonempfindungen) has become the modern musical therapist’s hand- 
book. Helmholtz enjoyed experimenting with the way in which—in music 
—the many and varied characteristics of motion could be represented to 
perfection and in their minutest nuances and degrees by tone-successions. 
He saw also that while music expresses physical motion it also manifests 
the forces causing it: “This is true,” he said, “even more for the manifes- 
tations of force of the human will, and for the motions caused by human 
incentives than it is for the mechanical motions of outward nature.” That 
the listening to certain types of musical compositions may have a healing 
effect has been known, of course, through the ages; nor is it any different 
in this age of technocracy than when a shepherd-boy played his harp for 
King Saul. Representing the rational creature’s deep desire for unity and 
harmony, music shows itself to be of genuine value in treating both psychic 
and somatic troubles—or, as if often the case, psychosomatic illnesses. 

For music whose measures are ideally determined by what Plotinus 
called “the Principle whose labor is to dominate matter and bring pattern 
into being” may (in the Neoplatonist’s phrasing) “wake the soul to con- 
sciousness of beauty, showing it the one essence in another kind.” (The 
dominating of matter and bringing pattern into being is precisely what the 
great Greeks had seen man’s intellect able to do—and able to do it only 
because human intelligence is itself formed and informed by the First Cause, 
the Creator of all things.) In any event, John Keats is only echoing Plotinus 
in the well-known lines, 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes play on; 


Not to the sensual ear, but, more endeared, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone. 
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The spontaneous and essential structure of the human intelligence (which 
is the subject matter of philosophy proper) is thus represented in the ideal 
motion, or music, with the minimum of sense-material or sounds. From 
Aristotle’s passing remark that “the world and all that happens in it is the 
longing of matter after God” to Phillips Brooks’s exclamation, “What a 
beautiful thing motion is!—it seems to show everything trying to get near 
to God,” the motion meant is the ideal motion which in music takes pal- 
pable form. 

In poetry where the ideal motion is integrated with the content of ideas 
there appears a triune transcendence of truth in word, idea and thing which 
at the same time shows the three elements inviolably one. Here we are, as 
in music, in the presence of religious mystery, it is true; but we are also 
confronted with a proof from the field of aesthetics substantiating the claim 
of the philosopher that words convey the truth of things directly. “All my 
mental doors open outwards into a world I have not made,” G. K. Ches- 
terton once said in giving the lie to the subjectivists of his day. While we 
do not go altogether with Sir Philip Sidney’s definition of poetry as “exalted 
above all branches of knowledge which deal with the world as it is,” the 
meaning of the Sidney tribute to the poet becomes more and more clear as 
the philosopher of poetry analyzes the means used by the worker in the 
word-art to show forth beauty in language. David's Psalms, Sir Philip saw, 
which reveal the singer to have been “a lover of that unspeakable and ever- 
lasting beauty to be seen by the eyes of the mind, only cleared by faith,” 
would seem to refute the thesis that poetry is untranslatable; but they really 
do not do so. For if David’s love and faith survive even in translation still 
more the poetry shows them for what they are in those original Hebrew 
Hymns of Praise (whether composed by the minstrel David or Asaph or 
others of that far day). The reason for such survival, in this special in- 
stances, is that David’s songs are open avowals of what is an integral 
element of all poetry though it is generally an unspoken testimony: the 
essential goodness of God’s universe, the appeal to the origins, the dealing 
with first things which all poets attest whether they are conscious of what 
they are doing or not. 


A Correction 


In the editorial of the March 1958 issue, “Of Rights and Responsibilities,” a 
serious error was made. It stated that J. Mark McCloskey was the first high 
school student to publish in SPIRIT. Since, we have learned Mr. McCloskey 
is actually a freshman in Iona College, New Rochelle. We have apologized to 
him privately and now do so publicly for de-grading him.—The Editors. 
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Book Reviews 
A POET’S CRAFT 


The Variorum Edition of the Poems of W. B. Yeats, edited by Peter Allt 
and Russell K. Alspach. New York: The Macmillan Company. $18.50. 

As Professor T. R. Henn has declared in his introductory essay to this 
work, “Few poets have ever revised so positively, continuously, radically as 
Yeats. No poet has so changed his meanings as he stitched and unstitched. 
This textual study is not only the foundation for all future textual criticism 
of the poems; it is also a book in which we can perceive, ‘mirror on mirror 
imaged,’ Yeats’s own changing thoughts; the discarding of slack or out- 
worn images, even the images ‘that yet fresh images beget,’ as they are 
self-born out of his own experience. .. .” 

Some comment is needed first on the work of the editors. The volume 
is of course (as has been pointed out already in the TLS) not strictly a 
Variorum Edition—for it does not include the comments, or even the 
emendations, of various scholars—but, rather, it is a complete edition with 
textual variants by two superbly equipped scholars who have been devoted 
to their work for nearly twenty years. (Allt, whose little-known essay in 
1944 was an important landmark in the study of Yeats’s revisions, died in 
1954 as the result of an accident; the work has been brought to completion 
by Professor Alspach, who had become a co-editor with Allt in 1947.) 

The editors have noted “all changes Yeats made in his poems in the 
course of their successive printings,” and that record begins with the pub- 
lishing of his first two poems in the March 1885 number of The Dublin 
University Review and ends with the definitive two-volume edition of his 
poetry in 1949 (for which he had corrected proofs before his death in 
1939). This job has been done with great care and, so far as I have been 
able to check, with great accuracy. One must be grateful, despite the great 
cost, for so handsomely printed a volume: the textual apparatus intrudes 
upon one’s reading as little as is possible; there are full indications of the 
printings, typography, and variants in text. Further, the poems not in the 
definitive edition are printed after the others, with the same editorial de- 
scriptions. Yeats’s own notes are reprinted in Appendix I, as “Notes on 
Particular Poems” and “General Notes.” Appendix II reprints the several 
Prefaces and Dedications; Appendix III shows the order and placement of 
individual poems in the many printings, and there are two indices of titles 
and of first lines. 

But it must be noted that (by design) no manuscript versions of Yeats’s 
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poems are here considered. Richard Ellmann was perhaps the first to 
have the advantage of access to the manuscript materials in writing on 
Yeats’s biography; and Thomas F. Parkinson gave early evidence of the 
extent of the revisions Yeats made in his early poetry, and for this consulted 
the unique copy of Poems 1899 that Yeats used to prepare Poems 1901 for 
publication, a volume now in the Huntington Library.’ 

Some of his revisions are matters of prosody, some are intended to 
tighten diction, to sharpen and intensify imagery. Thus, in “The Sorrow of 
Love” Yeats wrote in 1892, “The crumbling moon, the white stars in the 
sky ...” and this was changed, in 1895, to “The curd-pale moon .. .” 
and the image was changed again in 1895 to climbing moon. Yeats tells 
us in his Autobiography that for the later version he attempted not to in- 
crease the sensuous quality of the language by enrichment and accumula- 
tion but to heighten the quality of an image by careful contract. 


Here and there in correcting my early poems I have introduced . . . numb- 
ness and dullness, turned, for instance, “the curd-pale moon” into the 
“brilliant moon” that all might seem, as it were, remembered with indiffer- 
ence, except some one vivid image. 


Actually, as Parkinson notes, Yeat’s memory is in error for he “did not 
change ‘curd-pale’ to ‘brilliant’ but to ‘climbing’; ‘full round’ [earlier in 
the poem] he changed to ‘brilliant.’” In all, returning to Parkinson’s com- 
ment, “the language of the poem is changed throughout to avoid the heavy 
sensuousness of the early version—to simplify, clarify, and specify without 
being excessively heavy in epithets.” 

When we turn to Vivienne Koch’s too-little appreciated book on the 
last poems,” we may see the riches that lie in a close study of Yeats’s re- 
visions in his last years. One poem especially in Miss Koch’s analysis gives 
rich illustration, “The Three Bushes,” for which she uses manuscript ver- 
sions in letters to Dorothy Wellesley, and develops their significance with 
great perception and succeeds in illuminating a puzzling poem. Much, 
therefore, has been done in working with manuscript variants, early and 
late in the Yeats canon, and more remains to be done; let us hope that 
Prof. Alspach or some one as qualified will add a complementary volume 
to this, which will point to manuscript versions and perhaps also be some- 
thing more of a variorum in indicating comments by various critics. There 





1 From Prof. Parkinson’s careful study one must share his conclusion that “it is no 
longer possible to ignore or deprecate the role of the Abbey dramas in his poetic develop- 
ment, nor can the early poetry be grouped—that written prior to 1901—under one head- 
ing.” W. B. Yeats, Self-Critic (California, 1951): see my review in Scrinium, VI 
(1955), 110. 

2W. B. Yeats, The Tragic Phase (1951); also rev. in Scrinium, III (1952). 1269. 
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can be no doubt, surely, that the stature of Yeats justifies such scholarly 
labors. 

Readers of Yeats and scholars will learn anew, and poets will find com- 
fort in the example, of the solitary working, the “stitching and unstitching,” 


of this great poet: 


I said: “A line will take us hours maybe; 
Yet if it does not seem a moment’s thought, 
Our stitching and unstitching has been aught. 
Better go down upon your marrow-bones 
And scrub a kitchen pavement, or break stones 
Like an old pauper, in all kinds of weather; 
For to articulate sweet sounds together 
Is to work harder than all these, and yet 
Be thought an idler by the noisy set 
Of bankers, schoolmasters, and clergymen 
The martyrs call the world.” 

—R. J. SCHOECK. 


THE PAPERBACK POETS 


New Poems by American Poets. No. 2, edited by Rolfe Humphries. New 
York: Ballantine Books. 35c. Cloth, $3.00. New Poets of England and 
America, edited by Donald Hall, Robert Pack and Louis Simpson. New" 
York: Meridian Books. $1.45. Cloth, $4.00. 

It should at once be pointed out that these are only two of an ever- 
increasing crop of poets appearing in the paperback market—so that it is 
somewhat misleading to hear those perpetual complaints of the poet’s lack 
of an audience. (Actually, we none of us stop to consider that the so-called 
great readers of poetry, in the past, were more avid, really, for narrative 
and story content, and are the readers of novels today). But with our 
modern means of distribution, it is not at all unreasonable to say that 
poets have never had it so good, at least audience-wise. 

No doubt the above terms, “crop” and “market,” may sound a little 
too commercial in a review of poetry, but they are in fact quite justified to 
the degree that they describe an obvious (but negative) quality in both of 
these books—though to be found more in the first than in the second. And 
this is the characteristic of dead-level sameness, of the manufactured product 
rather than the self- (i. e., poet-) created art object. In Mr. Humphries’ 
volume, which is the second in a series, he repeats nearly half of his orig- 
inal lineup; and though the best of these bear the burden of producing the 
larger share of authentic poems, at least one added “big name” seems to 
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satiate with a repetition of his own patented cuteness—and that is capital E, 
capital E, capital C, Cummings. 

The triple-edited second volume is considerably better in attractiveness 
of format, quality of paper and—oh, yes, in poetry, too. In this collection 
of Anglo-American verse, it is difficult to tell whether our three young 
poet-editors of the U. S. A. have been motivated by poetry or by patriotism, 
for the Americans win the larger representation by more than half. And 
several of them, Robert Lowell and Richard Wilbur—even W. S. Merwin 
and Howard Moss—can hardly in fairness be considered “new.” Also, 
Robert Lowell seems out of place by sheer weight of excellence. But there 
are many fine and authentic poems here—those by Edgar Bowers, for 
example, and a marvelous space-poem (“A Projection”) by Reed Whitte- 
more. 

And yet, in reading these poems, you are apt to get much that same 
sense of monotonous manufacture, as in the Humphries’ collection. But 
here the difference is not so much in being plain dreary as it is in being 
very conventional and very correct. The pity is that so many people identify 
the conventional with the traditional. It is possible (and always desirable) 
to be dynamically traditional, but you can be conventional only at some- 
body else’s expense. So it is no wonder, partly because of this elegant and 
university-bred verse, that some of the boy-hemians are beginning to revolt 
and whoop it up on the West Coast. (Romanticism rides again!) The 
tragedy of the university poet is that he has allowed himself to become 
insufferably dull, and to grow his poems under bell jars. All of this, then, 
with a syrupy-wise introduction by Robert Frost, who pats the boys on 
their tired little heads, but who cannot himself be accused of skull-drudgery. 
—THOMaAS P. MCDONNELL. 


VERLAINE AND HILL 


The Sky Above the Roof, by Paul Verlaine, with translations and an in- 
troduction by Brian Hill. Rupert Hart-Davis, London. (Distributed by the 
Macmillan Company, New York.) 

The very name of Verlaine, linked to the époque symboliste, that is, to 
blend of music and dream versus the marmoreal forms of Parnassian 
poetry, should frighten every translator. It was Verlaine who, while com- 
plaining about “le torts de la rime,” still thought of “la musique avant 
toute chose,” thus pointing out that not only the rhyme should become 
flexble, sinuous, sensuous, but the whole structure of the poetic phrase as 
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well. Mr. Hill’s task was then to render into English verse Verlaine’s abil- 
ity to express the most transient moods of his sensitivity through a music 
which one may call rarefied and quintessential, almost through the music 
of music. Mr. Hill knew that to translate Verlaine meant to give the English 
language such suppleness as to make it mystical and carnal, simple and 
complex, rude and “exquise.” Yet he translated Verlaine and did a won- 
derful job. 

In these fifty-six poems, selected from Poémes Saturniens, Fétes Galantes, 
La Bonne Chanson, Romances Sans Paroles, Sagesse, Jadis et Naguére, 
Amour, Parallélement and Chansons pour Elle, Mr. Hill has admirably 
captured Verlaine’s tones and overtones, nuances and brilliances. Even 
when, as in the case of the “Chanson d’Automne,” he had to resort to a 
shrill, sibilant consonant to render the dark, nasal sound of the original, 
he did not betray Verlaine’s spirit, caught and kept in the felicity of the 
last image: “My course is blind; / by an ill wind / my thoughts are 
hurled / now here, now there, / as in the air / dead leaves whirled.” In 
“Le Faune” one may object to the “halcyon days” for “ces instants sereins,” 
yet the poem, despite this flaw which introduces a bit of triteness, is not 
lost: the essential is still there, living and singing. 

Poetic sensitivity controls Mr. Hill’s hand to such an extent that poet 
and translator are one, or we would now have rhetorical effects instead 
of lyrical subtleties. Take, for instance, the last quatrain of the famous 
“Il Pleure Dans Mon Coeur”: 


C’est bien la pire peine 

De ne savoir pourquoi, 
Sans amour et sans haine, 
Mon coeur a tant de peine. 


Mr. Hill translates: 


What most pains my heart 

Is the not knowing why,— 
Loving, hating, apart,— 
There’s this grief in my heart. 


This last line keeps all the sorrowful suspense of the original and prolongs 
in us Verlaine’s mood of dejection, as if no shadow at all had fallen be- 
tween language and language, between music and music. 

Mr. Hill’s nine pages of introduction to Verlaine’s life and poetry are 
most enlightening, too, though one may disagree with his drastic omission 
of all the religious poems of Sagesse. However, Verlaine and Hill now go 
together.— JOSEPH TUSIANI. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Mattapan, Mass. 


To the Editor—I was rather interested in your exchange of remarks with 
J. Mark McCloskey, a stimulating and inquisitive young man from whom 
we should hear considerably more in the future. But it is not quite clear 
what he means by a “closed circle.” The New Yorker is a closed circle, 
and so is Poetry (Chicago), and perhaps any magazine that has an iden- 
tifiable unity—or entity. But I am sure that SPIRIT is not a closed circle 
in the sense that it operates under a policy of exclusion. And it “has made 
little impression on the art world?” Well, why in the world should it? 
Programmatic poetry does not in the least interest me, only the self- 
revelation of individual poets. No magazine, least of all a poetry magazine, 
is consistently excellent. True, the lapses in SPIRIT tend toward senti- 
mentality, just as those in Poetry (Chicago) tend toward affectation. In 
fact, as SPIRIT not long ago compiled a linear anthology of epigrammatic 
wisdom, so it would be similarly possible to compile from the same source 
a collection of cliches and poeticism. But of course poetry is not weak, only 
individual poems are. 

Also, to young poets (you'd think I were ancient!) I would recom- 
mend not so much experimentation as the practice of craft. After all, what 
is experimental writing? (See the comments of Robert Penn Warren in 
that excellent new book Writers at Work). Is E. E. Cummings an ex- 
perimental writer? But he is not half so original as Robert Frost. Each 
poet has a compulsion to express himself in a certain way, and he is ex- 
perimental only to the extent of his finding that way. And I would advise 
against the disregard of proven forms. No matter what the design, a dish 
is still a dish. Let it be modern, but you can’t drink soup out of an in- 
verted soup dish. That would be merely an experiment. End of lecture — 
THOMAS P. MCDONNELL. 


Denver, Colo. 


To the Editor—Ho hum! and alas and alack! I found reading J. Mark 
McCloskey’s letter in your March issue most refreshing and nostalgic. It 
was refreshing because the enthusiasms, even the arrogances of youth, are 
happy to observe. And nostalgic? Well, I remember a cartoon back in 
the early Bolshevik days: it depicted a male and female communist, arms 
around one another atop the world, and the male holding a bomb with 
fuse burning; the caption was an Omar Khayam parody reading, “Ah, love 
could you and I with fate conspire / To grasp the sorry scheme of things 
entire / And mould them closer to our heart’s desire, / What need would be 
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of kings or queens.” Now mind you, I am not at all in dissympathy with 
Mr. McCloskey— indeed I am hopeful that he will maintain his enthusiasms 
and develop his talents shown by the poem you published, but I would 
caution him not to aim a bomb to work SPIRIT’S destruction. After all 
the editors of a magazine cannot afford to be influenced by the strictures 
of any one person, nor should they be by pressures of any sort. Above all, 
editors should be independent meanwhile not being oblivious to criticism 
nor scant it if it is specifically constructive and practically applicable. Mr. 
McCloskey’s greatest contribution to what he desires SPIRIT to be obvi- 
ously must lie in the quality of his own work, first; and, second, as you 
indicated in your editorial, by doing what is available to him in the way 
of promoting a greater reading public for the magazine. 

It is in the latter activity which I infer you most wish Society members 
to engage. Have you made this sufficiently clear and specific? I wonder 
if you have. Many think about getting out and ringing doorbells to get new 
subscribers, buttonholing their friends to take a subscription. That's 
obvious as a method and a good one. I suspect you could considerably 
expand your list if just one member in a city would approach twenty people. 
Everyone hasn’t the time or the knack or the inclination for that type of 
solicitation. But there are other promotional methods. Just talking about 
SPIRIT is a help. Or “I have a fine poem I'd like you to read—this to a 
friend—or an article, and then produce a copy of SPIRIT. One can send a 
copy to a friend or acquaintance with word, that it is something which 
should be of interest. But then each member should know what method is 
best for him. The important point is the interest and will—GILBERT 
STONE. 


Woodside, N. Y. 


To the Editor—The editorial on the “young poets” and the letter of Mr. 
McCloskey interested me and also concerned me, in that I am a “young 
poet.” Some important questions have been raised which one must at least 
attempt to answer. 

1. Should the Society and SPIRIT go to the young poets or should 
these young come to the Society? I find the question to be a contradiction 
in itself. After all, what is a society but a gathering of individuals with 
some common end in mind which they propose to move toward by a mutual 
assistantship? It is a coming together and not a going out. Even in the 
present San Francisco Renaissance the discontent writers are flocking to 
the Bay area: Rexroth et alit do not have to proselytize. So, too, with the 
better literary magazines: they have built up their high reputations and 
writers come to them. If the Southern clique of Tate, Warren, Ransom, 
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and Brooks goes out to others, it is only in the sense of encouraging those 
authors who they believe to be real quality, and by being quality them- 
selves. And so, I think it is not for SPIRIT and the Society to become a 
missionary group; rather, let each of its contributors make it excel. If 
this really is the goal, then the young poets will soon gravitate toward an 
excellent magazine on their own initiative. 

2. A doubt was expressed as to the responsibility of the young poets’ 
encouraging and promoting SPIRIT. I think the doubt falls short of the 
reality. What better promotion is there than a young poet’s eagerness to 
break into print and bring his friends into his circle? I cannot imagine a 
young man remaining dour and aloof with any complacency. 

3. Now as to the impression SPIRIT has made on the art world— 
I believe it necessary to bear in mind that SPIRIT is not sold in bookstores 
and that it is open only to members of the Society; consequently, many 
people are kept from being impressed by the fact of sheer unavailability. 

4. But the crux of the situation depends upon the quality of the poetry 
in SPIRIT, and this alone, it would seem, is the concern; for if a magazine 
present an issue of excellent poetry, people will find it, read it, and be 
impressed. In the November 1956 issue of SPIRIT Gervase Toelle, O.Carm. 
made, what seemed to me, the most perceptive criticism of SPIRIT’S weak- 
ness, that is, the poets’ stress on sensibility often to the neglect of knowledge. 
But on the other hand, SPIRIT has a unique excellence about it in being 
ene of the rare magazines concentrated in religious verse (and at the same 
time, not exclusively). And it seems that in our century religious poetry 
is coming into its own, perhaps having been initiated by Hilda Doolittle 
when she was still stigmatized with the title, “Imagist.” It remains to be 
said that SPIRIT, rather than being conservative, is in many ways ahead 
of its time! Any faults it may have can profitably be used for a more cogent 
future, and the future assuredly is each member’s part. We have the ter- 
tible standard of Catholicism to live up to, while always remaining aware 
that our art must not seek shelter in high themes so much as in high art.— 
RICHARD M. KELLY. 

Herman, Pa. 

To the Editor—Poetry has certainly received a stimulating shot in the arm 
through your efforts. I have been busily reading back copies of your maga- 
zine as far back as 1935; I find that the quality of the poetry today is 
greatly improved. Nor do I attribute this improvement to your better 
judging abilities. But I feel that by your criticisms, by your stimulus to 
write, i. e., publication, you have drawn the poets out, made them pro- 
duce, and the practice has begun to make perfect. For this I congratulate 
you.—FRATER GILBERT BEYER, O.F.M.Cap. 
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THE SPIRIT ARTICLE SERIES 
The Editors of SPIRIT, A Magazine of Poetry, announced the begin- 

ning in the September issue of a series of important critical discussions on 
poetry and on poets of particular interest to the readers of SPIRIT and 
members of The Catholic Poetry Society of America. The Series began in 
September with 

The Poetry of Kathleen Raine 

By Joseph P. Clancy, Chairman Department of English 

Marymount College, New York City 


Continued in November issue with 


The Poetry of David Jones 
By Barry Ulanov, English Department, Barnard College 


in January with 


The Modern Approach to Poetry 
By John Boyd, S.J., Bellarmine College 


in March with 


The Poetry of Thomas Merton 
By Thomas P. McDonnell 


in this issue with 


Music and Meaning in Poetry 
By M. Whitcomb Hess 


and in July with 


Poetry and Prayer 
By William Hill, S.J. 


The Series should prove a great aid in English classes, both in colleges 
and high schools for teachers as well as students. Back issues are available. 
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